THE SEA. 


A song from the sea, 

The joyful sea, 

Flashing and dashing in ceaseless glee. 

A dirge of the sea, 

The wrathful sea, 

Terrible, moaning a threnody. 

A psalm of the sea, 

The life-giving sea, 

Sending soft winds to landward free. 

A prayer from the sea, 

The world-wide sea, 

Bearing the Pilgrims on bended knee, 

To Plymouth, to Justice, to Liberty. 
|S Pe Nl b 


ALL SAINTS. 


O#, sing with loud and joyful song, 
The seers of every name; 

Oh, sing the prophets high and true, 
And saints of sacred fame. 

From age to age their voice is heard, 

One solemn ery, one living word. 


They come, the Lord’s anointed ones 
In every age and shore, 

And ever-blessed tidings brought, 
And holy witness bore,— 

Witness of Love’s celestial light, 

Of duty and eternal right. 


Oh, thanks that all the ages down 
The same love is outpoured; 

Oh, thanks that every prophet-voice 
Proclaims one truth, one Lord; 

O holy throng, ye show the store 

Of endless life from more to more. 

J. Vina BLAKE. 
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BOBBY’S CHICKENS, 
BY ADA B. STEVENS, 

OBBY was a very tiny boy, but 
sometimes very tiny boys can 
have big longings. Bobby had 

one: it was so big that sometimes he 
thought it would eat him all up. 

This longing was for chickens, 
Bobby wanted some little chickens for 
his very own. 

Mr. Randolph in the next yard had 
some hens. Bobby liked to watch 
them, and throw them clippings from 
the lawn. My, how fast they did 
gobble them up! But hens are not 
chickens. 

Once Bobby went with his mother 
to see his uncle in the country. There 
he saw a big box of eggs, and out of 
the shells little chickens were just 
peeping. Uncle John said it was the 
lamp that made them hatch 

“Wouldn’t the sun do it?” asked 
Bobby. 

Uncle John laughed and said he 
guessed not. 

“Seemed a little like it last sum- 
mer,” he muttered. 

Bobby could not bring home tlie 
little balls of down. Mother said 
there was no room in the city for 
chickens. Bobby couldn’t understand 
it. Didn’t Mr. Randolph have hens? 
It was very puzzling, but, then, grown- 
up people often said puzzling things 
which little boys like Bobby just 
couldn’t understand. 

Still Bobby longed for chickens, 
He did not say much about it, but in 
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hoped of all the plays that ‘The Merchant of 
his heart he had decided that chickens he 
must have. 

By and by he had a plan. Mr. Brown, the 
marketman, was coming up the street. Bobby 
would get some chickens for himself. It would 
not do to take mother’s eggs. Oh, no! That 
would not be right. But the ten cents in 
Bobby’s bank? Surely a little boy might spend 
his own ten cents! 

Bobby stopped the marketman. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown,” he said, “I 
want some eggs,—a pound, I guess. Here’s 
ten cents.” How careless and grown up that 
sounded! Bobby was quite proud of himself. 

“Well, little fellow,” said Mr. Brown, “I 
can’t give you a dozen eggs for ten cents. 
Here’s half a dozen, and we’ll call it square.” 
For Mr. Brown did not know whether Bobby 
was giving a message or not: he would ask 
Bobby’s mother to-morrow. 

But Mr. Brown forgot all about it to-morrow, 
and Bobby went around singing like a little 
bird, thinking what a wonderful surprise he 
would give mamma some day, 

“Why, Bobby,” cried his mother one morn- 
ing, ‘‘what is this??? And Bobby came running 
to see. There in a box under the steps lay a 
half a dozen eggs, all yellow and shiny. , 

“Why, it’s my chickens, mamma! I did 
forget about them! Where are they? Why 
don’t they come out?” 

So mother heard the whole story of the 
eggs and Mr. Brown and the chickens in the 
boxes at Uncle John’s house in the country. 


“Well, well, dear,’ said mamma, taking 
Bobby in her arms, “so you shall have some 
chickens. ‘These eggs are all cold, you see, and 


they will not hatch. Uncle John keeps his 
eges warm for days and days. Sometimes a 
big mother hen covers them warm with her 
wings until finally the chickens come out. 
Run and get your hat, dear: we will take the 
next car, and ask Uncle John for a chicken to 
be your very own.” 

Wasn’t Bobby ahappy little boy! He helped 
Aunt Alice feed the hens; and, when he came 
home, two dear little yellow balls poked their 
heads out of a basket and said, “Peep, peep!” 


GREAT RIVERS. 


OR over twelve hundred miles the 
does not receive a single 
stream, 

The Jordan is the most crooked river known, 
winding two hundred and thirteen miles in a 
distance of sixty. 

The Potomac River is only five hundred 
miles long, and in its lower course is rather 
an estuary than a stream. 

The highest of all navigable rivers is the 
Tsangpo, in China, which flows for nearly 
one thousand miles at an elevation of from 
eleven thousand to fourteen thousand feet. 

Three rivers as big as the Rhine would just 
equal in volume the Ganges, three Ganges 
the Mississippi, and two Mississippis — the 
Amazon. : 


Nile 
tributary 


ELIGION is not the simple fire-escape that 

R you build in anticipation of a possible 

danger upon the outside of your dwell- 

ing and leave there until danger comes. But re- 

ligion is the house in which we live; it is the 

table at which we sit; it is the fireside to which 

we draw, near, and the room that arches its 
familiar and graceful presence over us. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE, 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


A FirE-MisT and a planet, 

A erystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And eaves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some eall it Evolution, 

And others call it God. E 
A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 

And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 

The charm of the goldenrod,— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, ° 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHANCE. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


P Part I. 

T is to be ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and 
the committee meets to-night to cast the 
parts. Thenotice is posted this morning. 

So now, Miss Anne Livingstone Sedgewick, 
you can order your beard and wig and ‘etceterys’ 
right away quick.” Christy’s announcement 
and her entrance were equally impetuous. 

“Christy, you certainly belong to the people 
who jump,” Anne answered calmly. 

“Your modesty is overcoming,” Christobel 
retorted, settling herself comfortably among 
the cushions on the couch. ‘‘If the committee 
should send you notice to-morrow that you had 
been cast for Shylock, no doubt the blushes 
would run riot over your sweet face, and your 
surprise would be startlingly genuine.” 

“‘Christobel Blaine!’”? Anne raised a pillow 
warningly. 

“Throw it!” Christy said, barricading her- 
self with a chair. And from behind her defence 
she went on imperturbably, “‘Perhaps you feel 
that your talent isn’t equal to the creation of 
the part. Perhaps, since you are so modest, 
you’d like me to speak to the committee about 
it for you. Perhaps you would like me to sug- 
gest Maria Peabody for the part. Perhaps’’— 

‘Perhaps you will learn, some time, what 
charity I have exercised in allowing you to be 
my room-mate, you irrepressible torment,’ 
Anne said. 

““‘Charity—it is twice blest, it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes,’’”’ Christy mis- 
quoted maliciously; but Anne slammed the 
door and went skimming down the corridor 
out of reach of the teasing voice. But her eyes 
were bright as she hurried along. She had 


; mints? was signed. Herminie Raines! 


Venice” might be chosen. She longed to try 
her power in the creation of the character of 
that miserable, grasping, revengeful old man. 

Each year the Juniors gave one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and it was the highest honor of 
the year to be cast for a part. Not an empty 
honor, either; for it meant high grades in every 
study as well as some ability to act, hard work 


in the preparation as well as appreciative ap- 


plause from a generous audience. 

Every play had been under discussion, and 
every girl knew what character every other 
girl would like to have. And Anne knew, 
someway, deep down in her heart, that the com- 
mittee would give her Shylock. 

And daddy would come, she thought,—dear 
old daddy, who had been as anxious and in- 
terested in it all the year as she had been. 
How proud he would be that the girls had voted 
that part to her! 

Her mind was full of these fancies as she 
turned into the Lilac Walk, and over its dead 
grass a paper skipped and blew to her. It 
looked like a letter, and she picked it up, think- 
ing she might find the name of the writer. 
But right across the upturned page her own 
name stared at her, and before Anne knew 
what she had done she had read the sentence: 
“We are to play ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
and it seems to be understood that Anne 
Sedgewick, the most popular girl in the class, 
will be Shylock. How I wish it were I! 
O mother, mother, am I never, never to have 
a chance?” 

Anne turned the page as though it burned 
her, and on the opposite side the name ‘‘Her- 
That 
dark, reserved girl with whom no one was on 
intimate terms! this’ year’s stranger, whose 
sole desire in life was learning! It seemed 
impossible to Anne, yet there was the name, 
and there, on the other page, the words. Why, 
Anne wondered, did she long so passionately 
for a chance, and of this particular kind. Anne 
walked more slowly, pondering: 

Just as she reached the main hall, Herminie 
Raines herself came down the steps. Anne 
acted quickly. ‘Are you hunting for a lost 
letter?’’ she asked gaily. “I found this one 
running away down the Lilac Walk, carrying 
your name with it.” 

“Thank you so much,” Herminie said, a 
jook of relief on her face. 
had lost it. It is to my mother.” 

Anne nodded. 
mine to daddy,” she confessed: ‘‘it would take 
so long to rewrite it.” And she went on, hoping 
fervently she didn’t look as guilty as she felt. 


All through the recitation the words kept | 


ringing in her mind, ‘‘O mother, mother, am 
I never, never to have a chance?” None of 
the other girls knew or guessed; no one but 
Anne, and she must be the one to help her. 

But she, too, wanted the part. Was she so 
selfish? But she wanted it for daddy’s sake 
as much as her own: he would be so proud of 
her! But daddy was an upright man, and gen- 
erous. He would even be prouder of her if 
he knew why she gave it up. Mademoiselle’s 
best scholar was singularly inattentive that 
recitation. And Mademoiselle felt that some- 
thing quite awful must have happened when 
Anne announced that Napoleon was the greatest. 
poet France had ever produced, while the 
class held its breath and wondered if Anne 
were going to have a spell of fever. 

After the recitation the girls buzzed about 
her like so many energetic bees. ‘‘O wise 
young judge! A Daniel come to jndemensilg 
Mabel Raymond mimicked. 


“T was afraid I 


“T should hate to lose one of 
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“Sh,”’— Christy warned her in a stage 
whisper. “‘Anne is so modest! She doesn’t 
want it known that she aspires to /istrionic 
honors. She nearly fainted this morning when 
I suggested the possibility of Shylock.” The 
girls laughed. 

“What's the matter with Anne?” some one 
called softly. 

And, “She’s all right!” 

“Who’s all right?” 

“Anne!’’ came the answering cry. 

“Bverybody rejoiced when the announce- 
ment was posted,’’ Bess Miller said; ‘‘for every- 
body knew that Anne would be Shylock.” 

_ “But, girls,” Anne protested, ‘‘the committee 
hasn’t met and decided, and they may select 
some one else who can do it a great deal better 
than I.” At which such an indignant chorus 
arose that Anne slipped out of the crowd, and 
said, as she hurried away: ‘‘Good-bye, dear 
ladies all. I go to cram!” 

But she did no cramming. She hung out 
the sign, “‘Positively no.admittance,” locked 
the door, and had it out with herself. Then 
she set about considering the best way to secure 
“the chance” for Herminie. 

She couldn’t let the committee cast her for 
Shylock, and then resign, asking that it be 

iven to Herminie. That would be abdicating 
too publicly. It would savor of patronage, 


- and Herminie would be sure to suspect and 


resent it. Her best plan was to go straight 
to Miss Kingsley, ask her to veto her’s, Anne’s 
name, and to suggest Herminie’s. The final 
decision rested with Miss Kingsley, and the 
girls would consider it her own suggestion. 
Miss Kingsley might think her rather pre- 
sumptuous and meddling, but Anne was too 
downright and honest to be deterred by that. 

It was late in the afternoon when she had a 
chance to speak to Miss Kingsley alone. The 
girls were exercising, and the dormitory was 
quiet. ‘‘I came on business,’’ Anne began, 
and hesitated. 

“T shall be glad to help you if I can,” Miss 
Kingsley said. 

Then Anne went straight to the point. ‘Miss 
Kingsley,” she said, coloring, “I hope you 
won’t think me vain, but the girls are all sure 
that the committee will cast me for Shylock.” 

Miss Kingsley smiled. ‘And what do you 
want me to do?” she asked. 

“T want you to give Herminie Raines the 
part.” 

“My dear, may I ask your reasons?” Miss 
Kingsley spoke kindly. 

“T cannot give the most important one,” 


~Anne answered: “‘only I am sure she could 


do it, and do it better thanI. And, if the com- 
mittee had intended to give me that part, 
I can only ask as a favor that they give it to 
her.” 

“Tt is rather unusual,’ Miss Kingsley said 
“You know what the play 
means to the class; how many outside the 
college see it, and how both scholarship and 
ability are counted. Miss Raines I have never 
seen play. Can you stand sponsor for her, 
Miss Sedgewick?” 

For a moment Anne wavered. To stand 
sponsor for a girl of whose ability she knew 
nothing, perhaps to wreck the play, disappoint 
the class! And then her courage returned. 
She felt so sure she. knew what this chance 
would mean to the other girl. “I have never 
seen her act,’ she answered honestly, “‘but I 
am sure she will not fail. I can’t explain,—I 
can’t tell why I am so sure, but I am.” 

“Tt is without precedent, and it is running 


something of a risk,” Miss Kingsley answered, 


looking at Anne keenly. But something in 
the girl’s eyes reassured her. ‘We will give 
the part to Miss Raines; but, remember I am 
trusting your judgment.” 
“T don’t believe you will be disappointed,” 
Anne said, ‘‘and thank you so very, very, much,” 
(To be continued ) 


THE NAMELESS MARTYRS. 


Tue kings of old have shrine and tomb 

In many a minster’s haughty gloom; 
And green along the ocean’s side 

The mounds arise where heroes died; 

But show me on thy flowery breast, 
Earth, where thy nameless martyrs rest! 


The thousands that, uncheered by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days, 

For truth, for heaven, for freedom’s sake, 
Resigned the bitter cup to take, 

And silently, in fearless faith, 

Bowing their noble souls to death: 


Where sleep they, Earth? By no proud stone 

Their narrow couch of rest is known; 

The still, sad glory of their name 

Hallows no fountain unto Fame; 

No, not a tree the record bears 

Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers. 
Fericta Hemans. 
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WHAT BETTY DID. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


ETTY was a little girl who went to school, 
oh, a great while ago. It was an old- 
fashioned school, large boys, small boys, 

large girls, and small girls, all together in one 
room; and some little children were in the ad- 
vanced classes, while some, who were very old,— 
thirteen or fourteen,—were in the class with 
the little ones who were just out of the primer. 

Betty was only ten years old, but she was 
in the first class in spelling and the second class 
in grammar, 

They did not know anything about working 
for promotion in those days, but they went 
up and down in classes; and Betty was a proud 
little girl when she got up ‘third ahead” in 
a class of thirteen. The only two above her 
were a girl of fourteen and a boy who had been 
ahead so long that he seemed to belong there, 
and it would have seemed strange to see him 
anywhere else. 

They had to commit to memory long columns 
of spelling-and definitions. It was the defini- 
tions that made it “hard,” for, even when you 
knew all about the word, you couldn’t always 
understand the definition, or remember to 
say “‘r-i-c-e, rice, a foreign esculent grain” 
or ‘‘s-o-u-p, soup, decoction of meat”; but 
that was the way Betty learned the meaning 
of the words ‘‘deecoction”’ and ‘‘esculent.” Of 
course she knew what rice and soup were 
before she went to school. 

That was a proud day for Betty, as I said; but 
the next day was still better, for Mary,’ the big 
girl, missed, and Betty went ‘above her.” 

“Oh!?’ she thought, “if Tom only would miss, 
and I knew the word!’ 

Alas! Poor Betty was not like the little 
girl in “the old log-house who hated to go 
above’ her boy friend, because she loved him. 
She had no great love for big Tom, and Mary 
she disliked positively, because she was coarse, 
ignorant, and ill-mannered. Nevertheless, she 
missed the next word that came to her, and Mary 
spelled it correctly. At least the teacher 
said “No” to Betty’s answer, and ‘‘Yes’’ to 


Mary’s; but she did not say, ‘‘Go up,” as she 
usually did, so both Mary and Betty kept their 
places. Even teachers do wrong sometimes; 
and I am not sure but Miss Brown wished to 
keep bright little Betty above the stupid Mary, 
and ‘didn’t notice” on purpose. 

Poor little Betty! Her eyes were downcast 
and her cheeks burned with shame. She knew 
that she had no right to her high place now and 
it no longer gave her any comfort. Something 
inside of her kept saying: ‘‘Mean, mean, mean! 
You ought to go down without being told. 
Ought, ought, ought to go down.” 

“Ought.” That was the word she had failed 
on; and she knew the meaning of it, if she did 
not know how it was defined in the spelling- 
book. When Miss Brown was busy at the other 
end of the class, Betty slipped quietly down 
into her old place. Then, how happy she felt! 
She could “look the whole world in the face” 
now; for she was still in the third place, and it 
was hers honestly. 

“Right, right, right,” said the inward voice. 
It was nothing to be proud of, but a little girl 
who will not keep even a place that does not 
belong to her can respect herself. : 

I would like to end the story right now; but 
for the benefit of others I would better say 
that. Miss Brown did an unwise thing. 

When she looked up and saw Betty in her 
old place, she said sharply, ‘‘Mary, what are 
you above Betty again for?” 

“She went down herself,’ said Mary, stupidly. 

“*T said ‘o-g-h-t,’”’ explained Betty, “‘and you 
said ‘No,’ and Mary said ‘o-u-g-h-t,’ and you 
said ‘Yes,’ so I went down.” 

Oh, why didn’t Miss Brown say, “That was 
right: of course, you had to go down.” But 
she didn’t. She said, “I didn’t notice,” in a 
tone that meant very plainly, ‘‘That was a 
very remarkable thing for a child to do,’”’ and 
made poor Betty feel that her sacrifice had been 
foolish and unnecessary after all. Would the 
girls laugh at her, and call her “‘goody-goody”’? 
Would they think it was all done for show? 

Worse still, Miss Brown, who boarded at 
Betty’s house, told the story at dinner-time in 
her hearing, adding, ‘‘I don’t believe there is 
another child in school who would have done 
it.” 

Poor. Betty! Her face was covered with 
blushes. She felt more ashamed of having done 
right than she had before of doing wrong. 

But mother understood. Oh, what a com- 
fort it is to have a wise, as well as a kind mother! 

“That was right,’’? said mother, quietly, as 
she patted the little girl’s shoulder. “It was 
the only thing that any honest little girl could 
do. Don’t put it into her head that she did 
any more than was right.” 

Betty asked to be excused, went into the bed- 
room, and hid her face upon mamma’s bed. 
There mamma found her, and there they had 
one of those loving little ‘“‘conscience talks’ 
that it is so good for a child to have with its 
mother,—talks which leave such asweet memory 
behind in after life. 

I know that is a true story, for I remember 
all about it. I have only altered the circum- 
stances a little. Betty is a woman now, and 
it is still a comfort to her to remember that she 
did right that day, and a still greater comfort 
to know that mother expected it of her. 
But don’t ask me how I know, or what Betty’s 
real name was. 


We should ask, not who is the most learned, 
but who is the best learned. 
Lavy MonraaueE, 
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“ISLAND OF CEYLON 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


WHEN Spring came into the garden 
Her holiday time to keep, 

She walked about in the dawning, 
And found the flowers asleep. 


At first she wakened the snowdrops, 
And washed their faces with rain; 
And then she fed them with sunlight, 

And gave them white frocks again. 


The crocusses next she summoned, 
In purple stripes and yellow, 

And she made the south wind shake them, 
Till each one kissed his fellow. 


The sleeping daffodils heard her, 
And nodded low as she passed; 

Each blossom dropped like a pennon, 
Hung out from a tall green mast. 


Into the violet’s eyes she looked, 
And spoke till she made them hear: 
“What are you dreaming, now?” she said; 
They answered, ‘Spring is here.” 
Selected. 


ORONTO has more children in the Sun- 
day School than in the day school, and 
more churches than saloons. Both the 

lieutenant-governor and the mayor are active 
Sunday-School men. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST. 
BY MRS, J. ELLINGTON MCGEE. 


DO not remember when I first got ac- 

quainted with Robin Redbreast. He is 

so friendly that I am sure he would not 
wait for a formal introduction. It really does 
not make any difference, though, how we got 
acquainted; for we are fast friends now. He 
is the best kind of a friend, too. I wonder if he 
has ever called on any of you. He is apt to call 
any time of the day. But do not wait for him. 
Look him up. Do not let the!summer pass 
without making the acquaintance of Robin 
Redbreast and his large family. 

I am very fond of Mr. Robin, and I would be 
lonesome without him. Shall I tell you why? 
It is not because he wears such beautiful clothes, 
for he is much plainer than some of his neigh- 
bors. His dress is very tasty but not gay. 
Many of you are familiar with his orange 
breast, black head, brown back, and brown 
wings. And do you know Mrs. Robin when you 
see her? Her breast is yellow, and her back 
is a duller brown than that of her husband’s. 

But I haven’t told you yet why I loved the 
robin. Many of you have a nodding acquaint- 
ance with him, but I want you to know his good 
qualities, for I am sure you will love him and 
try to be like him. 

In the first place he is the cheeriest, brightest, 
happiest creature that flies. My robin friends 


sing to me all day. They never tire. Harly 
in the morning it is the first bird’s note, full 
of joy, and then during the day, when all the 
others are quiet, the robin sends out his cheery 
song. And then in the twilight the little 
darling selects the topmost limb of our apple- 
tree, and he sings, not the loud song of the day, 
but a sweetly tender evening song. 

Don’t you think it is nice to be happy? 
Everybody likes happy people, but no one 
likes cross, fretful folks. The robin is always 
happy. No matter how hard it rains, Mr. 
Robin does not care. Some boys and girls 
cry and fret when it rains, because they can’t 
run out of doors; but my bird friend is con- 
tented; rain or shine, and he is so afraid that 
everybody won’t know it that he sings it out so 
that all his friends and neighbors can hear. 

Another thing about Mr. Robin. He is a 
diligent worker. He does not know what it 
is to be lazy. He works hard for his living. He 
is very fond of worms, but he has to hunt for 
them. So he hops here and there, and keeps 
his eyes wide open, and, when he spies a worm, 
his yellow bill snaps it up. When Mrs. Robin 
stays at home on the nest, he carries food to 
her. 

I spied a robin’s nest in our apple-tree several 
weeks ago. We are such friends that they do 
not care how often I watch them, though 
of course they would feel badly if I disturbed 
the little cradle or frightened the baby robins. 

Mr. Robin was very attentive to Mrs. Robin 
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while she sat so patiently on the nest. He 
would fly out over the meadow, find a worm, 
and bring it to his wife. Mrs. Robin would 
open wide her mouth, and he would feed her. 
Sometimes, when Mrs. Robin was unusually 
hungry, and her husband did not return in 
time, she would leave the nest for a while, and 
get a good, square meal for herself. 

‘When the wee robins were hatched out, both 
birds were kept busy feeding them. They 
were flying back and forth all the time, bringing 
worms to their little ones. 

The little robins-are out now, hopping about; 
but the mother and father are still feeding them. 
So you see how busy it keeps them, to feed their 
little children and also find food for themselves. 
Another reason I love the robin is because 
he is so sociable and friendly to human kind. 

Mr. Robin is not proud. He enjoys the 
highest branch of the tree, but he will sing just 
as sweetly on a rail fence, or on an old barn, 
or even on the ground. He goes everywhere,— 
in orchards, gardens, meadows, tree-tops, and 
on the streets. He seems to enjoy everything 
in this beautiful world that God has made. 

The other day, after a storm, a small pool 
of water had formed at the foot of a tree, and 
Mr. Robin evidently wanted a bath. So in a 
moment he was splashing water right and left, 
enjoying his bath as much as though it had 
been in a costly bath-tub. Contented, happy 
bird! 

A good way to attract the robin near your 
door is to place out a pan of water large enough 
for him to bathe in; for he is a clean, tidy bird, 
and there is nothing that he enjoys better than 
a good splash in the water. 

Don’t you think, after all I have told you 
of my robin friend, that he is a desirable ac- 
quaintance ? 

You will find him in both city and country, 
so do not slight him, but encourage his friendly 
greetings. If he builds a home near you, be 
sure and protect him and his little family from 
their great enemy, the cat. And, shall I say it? 


there.is another enemy. It is hard to believe, 
but it is true. This other enemy is the small 
boy, who sometimes knocks down the nest, 
and sometimes climbs the tree and steals the 
pretty blue eggs. Stand by the birds and take 
their part. Help Mother and Father Robin all 
you can in caring for their little family. You 
will find them delightful companions. 


SUNBEAMS. 


‘‘Now, what shall I send to the earth to-day ?’’ 
Said the great, round, golden sun; 
“Oh, let us go down there to work and to 
play!” 
Said the sunbeams every one. 


So down to the earth in a shining crowd 
Went the merry, busy crew; 
They painted with splendor each 
cloud, 
And the sky as they passed through. 


floating 


“Shine on, little stars, if you like,” they cried, 
“We will weave a golden screen 
That soon all your twinkling and light shall 
hide, 
Though the moon may peep between.” 


“Wake up, little children,” they cried in glee, 
“And from Dreamland come away! 
We’ve brought you a present: wake up and 
see! ; 
We’ve brought you a sunny day!” 
Young Days. 


HEN Dr. John Watson (Jan Maclaren) 
was visiting in this country, he was 
asked what in his estimation makes 

America great}among the nations. His answer 
was, ‘‘Her Sunday Schools.’”’ When one re- 
flects that eighty-three per cent. of the church 
membership comes from the Sunday School, 
the noted Scotchman’s reply is less surprising 
than gratifying. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BENNIE’S SUNDAY 
BY NOVELLA 


ENNIE LITTLETON lived on a Colo- 
rado ranch away up in the foothills of 
the giant Rockies, where the shrill 

bark of the hungry coyote oft-times awakened 
him out of his dreams, but where the mornings 
dawned bright and clear, and the snowy sun- 
lit tips of Long’s Peak smiled down on him like 
the face of an old friend. 

“Tittle Bennie”? was what the cowboys called 
him; for, while he was really twelve years old, 
he looked scarcely ten. His large brown eyes 
glowed with a brightness which at times made 
the tears come into his mother’s eyes, in spite 
of the brave effort she made to keep them back; 
for she had given up her home in the Far East 
and adopted the rough life of a mountain ranch, 
hoping to see him grow into a strong man. 
He was better and coughed ‘less, but somehow 
did not gain as she had hoped; and the long 
tramps and rides which make Western life at- 
tractive to most people were impossible with 
Bennie, a fact which made life here in the ranch 
rather lonely. 

So it came about that Bennie had often to 
content himself with watching the lights play 
among the valleys and hills; and in the evenings, 
when the sun was dropping down behind the 
mountains, touching everything with brilliance, 
he sat entranced until the last rosy tint had dis- 
appeared and the shades had deepened into twi- 
light. Every fleecy cloud which drifted within the 
radius of gorgeous coloring common to a Rocky 
Mountain sunset, seemed to him to lead to some 
fairy realm; and, when the lights had faded 
away, andthe grim outlines of-darkened hills 
reminded him it was time to go in, he’d clamber 
down from his favorite nook among the rocks, 
and run home to mother. 

Apart from Bennie’s sunset fancies was his 
books. He loved to read, and many a beloved 
volume which he had brought from his far-away 
home was neatly arranged on the shelf in his 
snug cabin room. Then his Bible was an in- 
teresting study. He had followed Jacob’s 
career from the time he fell asleep by the way- 
side and beheld the vision of angels descending 
the ladder, and wondered at the wisdom of 
Solomon, who could judge so wisely. Then 
there was Isaac, Joseph, Daniel, and many other 
Bible heroes who seemed like old friends, while 
the love of David and Jonathan was beyond 
anything he could imagine. 

On Sunday afternoons the cowboys and neigh- 
boring ranchmen often gathered around the 
pile of firewood just outside the Littleton 
cabins and passed away the time by telling 
jokes, and sometimes, it is sad to tell, playing 
ecards. Bennie sometimes sat and listened to 
tales of adventure, of encounters with rattle- 
snakes and mountain bear; but the rough 
talk grew tiresome before long, and then he’d 
steal away, and swing himself over some rocky 
ledge, and sing softly one of his favorite hymns, 

So you will see our Little Bennie lived in a 
world of his own, as much so as the hero of his 
favorite story book, “The Little Lame Prince,” 
who in his book fancies held the place of honor. 

One evening he took this book, and, stretching 
out on a rug near the cabins, was reading about 
the young prince who lived all alone in the old 
tower with his nurse and books and many, many 
beautiful fancies, and how he at last became 
the beloved king of loyal subjects. A great 
wish came into the little boy’s heart, that he, 
too, might be brave and good. Closing the 
book, he Jay in the evening sunshine, and 
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thought and thought. At last he said aloud, 
“T’ll ask mother”; and, forgetting everything 
but the one thought, he left hat and book and 
rushed off to find her. 

Mrs. Littleton was sewing on the veranda, 
and, as Bennie approached, looked up enquir- 
ingly. ‘I know my boy wants mother to decide 
something for him,” she said, smiling at him. 

“Yes, mother, I do.’”” And Bennie sat down 
on the step at her feet. “‘I want you to tell 
me how to do something for somebody.” Then 
he added gravely: ‘‘I often feel like I’d help 
the cowboys if I could. It seems so sad for 
great, big men to forget God is hearing them 
when they take His name in vain.” 

Mrs. Littleton was silent a moment, and then 
a thought seemed to strike her. ‘‘Why don’t 
you start a Sunday School?” she asked. 

‘Capital!’ Bennie almost shouted. “I knew 
you would think of something.” 

“There is a claim hut on this side of the moun- 
tain,” she continued, pointing to a small cabin 
on the side of a neighboring hill. ‘It is built 
on a green spot near a cool spring, and would 
be a fitting class-room for Bible students if 
you can only get the pupils.” 

“Vl think it over,” said Bennie, as he rose 
and returned to the discarded book. But the 
story was not what he wanted just then, and 
finally he got up and sought the sunset nook 
among the rocks. Then the loving eyes from 
the veranda went back to the sewing, for mother 
knew that Bennie would solve the problem for 
himself, 

The next Sunday the crowd was again 
gathered around the wood-pile, indulging in 
the usual round of diversion, when little Bennie 
approached them with paper and pencil. 

“How many of you will jon my Sunday 
School?” he asked, smiling at them with the 
bright look that was all Bennie’s own,—the smile 
which won him many friends. 

Big John Holman, who sat nearest to where 
the little boy stood waiting for a reply to his 
question, swung his huge frame around to get 
a better view of the lad. Laughing good- 
naturedly he said: 

“What would you do with this gang readin’ 
the Bible, little ‘un? Why, sonny, we don’t 
know how to read church books in these dig- 
gin’s.”’ 

“Well, put your name down on this paper and 


come to that cabin there,” and he pointed to . 


the claim shack suggested by his mother, 
“and I'll teach you,” answered the boy, bravely. 

Big John hesitated, looked at the paper, then 
at his neighbors, and finally at the mite of a 
boy at his elbow,—the boy who was brave 
enough to undertake the task of enlightening 
a lot of reckless cowboys,—and’ somehow he 
did not have the courage to refuse. Drawing 
up his long limbs, which were sprawled out on 
a big log, he reached for the paper and laid it 
on his knee. Then, turning to Bennie, before 
finally committing himself, he put the question: 
“How long you goin’ to keep me if I come? 
I ain’t much for stayin’ indoors, you. know, 
especially of a Sunday. Rocks an’ stumps 
is good enough for me to set on.” 

“T won’t keep you long,” urged the young 
pleader, “if you’ll only come.’”’ And he put 
the pencil between the clumsy fingers and 
watched him with glowing eyes write in big 
letters the scrawl, ‘John Holman, Holman’s 
Ranch, Larimer County, Colorado.” 


John Holman generally led the “oane,””? and 


after much parleying six of the nearest neigh- 
bors decided to ‘humor the kid’’ and enrolled 
their names, promising to be at the cabin the 
next Sunday at 4 p.m. 


Thus the Sunday School was organized, and 
that evening the sunset fancies ran riot, and 
the face Little Bennie turned toward the fairy 
realm was wonderfully sweet to look upon. 

According to promise, the next Sunday at 
the appointed time Big John with six stalwart 
cowboys at his heels appeared over the brow 
of Bald Mountain. Bennie was there before 
them with seats for all, and the floor neatly 
swept. He had his mother’s Bible and _ his 
own, which he opened at the fourteenth chapter 
of St. John, and took his stand before these 
thoughtless, half-amused mountain climbers 
and began to read in a clear, vibrant young 
voice: ‘Let not your heart be troubled. Ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me.” Big John took 
up the next verse: ‘‘In my Father’s house are’ 
many mansions. If it were not so, I would have 
told you.” The book was passed from one to 
the other until the chapter had been read to 
the end, the men becoming interested in spite 
of themselves by the reading of God’s word. 

The look on the face of the young leader, who 
stood with folded hands before them, made a 
queer mist gather in the eyes of honest John 
Holman; for he was very fond of this frail 
little boy, and, when Bennie closed his eyes and 


‘began the Lord’s Prayer, his big bass echoed 


the soft treble, and somehow every head in the 
cabin went down. 

After this no one seemed inclined to talk, so 
Bennie sang a verse of the hymn familiar to 
us all, “God be with you till we meet again,” 
then slowly led the way out into the beautiful 
Colorado sunshine. 

There was a change from careless cowboy 
effrontery to quiet thoughtful men, when John 
Holman and his friends turned their faces 
homeward that summer evening. These 
rugged mountain climbers, who had come to 
the deserted shack to humor what they thought 
the whim of a sick boy, had found that “some- 
thing within,” like the stirring of deep 
waters, the revival of half-forgotten memories 
of home, and mother kneeling at prayer in the 
evening glow. 


Bennie’s work among the cowboys would fill 
many chapters, and his adventures among the 
Rockies are full of interest. 

We may tell you about them some day. 


Life is a casket not precious in ttself, but valu- 
able in proportion to what fortune or industry 
or virtue has placed within it. LANDOR. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MORNING. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Tue twilight time’s the pleasant time, 
Say many of my neighbors, 

When homeland windows are alight, 
And rest comes to our labors. 

The twilight time’s the happy time 
When, with the day’s toil weary, 

One sits beside his smiling hearth, 
And joins a circle cheery. 


But morn’s the crowning time to me, 
When day comes forth in glory, 

And all the world begins a new 
Fresh chapter of its story. 

I hail the message in the east, 
Its promise or its warning. 

Your peace may come at twilight-time, 
My hope is in the morning. 


Before men made us citizens, great Nature 
made us men. LOWELL, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE WATER FOLK. 
BY ANNA M. YOUNG. 


NE Monday morning in September little 
Robbie Erskine burst into the room 
where his mother sat sewing, his 


sister Mamie following more slowly, but hardly 


less excited. ’ : 

“Q mamma, mamma!” cried Robbie, all 
out of breath. ‘“‘Teddie Porter’s Aunt Mary 
has just sent him a beautiful little pond to have 
in the house,—a queerium, he called it. Can’t 
we have one, mamma? Do say yes, please do!” 

““Yes, please do!”’ echoed: Mamie. 

“So it is an aquarium which has caused my 
little man to lose his breath, almost,” laughed 
mamma. 
when he comes home from the office.” 

When Dr. Erskine returned at dinner-time, 
he was met by two very eager little people 
who could hardly wait for him to lay aside his 
coat and hat before the project was laid before 
him. 

“We'll see, we’ll see,” he replied, when he 
could get a chance to speak. And the children 
danced away perfectly happy, as that meant 
the same as “‘yes”’ to them. 

Thursday afternoon the big box was in place 
in the dining-room awaiting the arrival of its 
occupants to be. Everything was done, and 
the box had been filled with water, when Nina, 
the maid, brought a large tin pail with holes 
in the cover and gave it to Mrs. Erskine. 

“Why, what can that be?”’ cried Robbie. 
it something for our queeriwm, mamma?” 

“Perhaps it is. We will see,” answered 
mamma, smiling. i 

She raised the lid of the pail, and there, to the 
delight of the children, were, beside numerous 
plants, a number of beautiful gold and silver 
fish, several snails to cleanse the water, two 
newts, two shy little carp, polliwogs galore, 
and last, but by no means least, one tiny, 
frightened green froggy. 

“‘Oh, he’s mine! he’s mine!”’ shouted Robbie. 
“And his name’s going to be Tommy, and I'll 
tame him and do lots of things with him.” 

“Perhaps Tommy may object to your making 
a pet of him,” suggested mamma. But Robbie 
scorned the idea that he could not do as he 
liked with his pet. 

After this all the children’s time outside of 
school-hours’ was spent in the dining-room, 
and many of their little friends were invited 
to watch Robbie feed the fish with flies or meat 
on the tip of a broom-sprig. Tommy, the frog, 
was the favorite, however, but did not show 
much delight at being thus exalted above his 
fellows. He sat all day on a small board and 


“Ts 


floated around, afraid he was going to drown . 


should he venture off. One day Robbie pushed 
him and took away the board. Such scram- 
bling and kicking! But finally he found he was 
still very much alive, and began to think he 
really liked it. Afterthat he was seldom found 
on the board. Robbie, true to his word, actually 
tamed him, and he would jump for flies from 
Robbie’s fingers, seramble up on his hand, and 
sit there, well content with himself and all the 
world, 

One morning at breakfast Robbie was, as 
usual, watching the aquarium with both bright 
eyes, when suddenly he exclaimed, ‘‘Mamrna, 
see Tabby.’’ The pet cat of the house was 
sitting in a chair near the aquarium, apparently 


enjoying the fish as well as the other members 


of the family. Soon a gold-fish darted by with 
a merry flirt of his beautiful tail, and Tabby 


jumped for him, only to bring up against the 


“Well, we'll see what papa says . 
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smooth glass sides and drop back into the chair, 
a much-surprised little cat; and she wore such 
a disgusted look as she turned her back on them 
that the whole family burst out laughing. 
This process was repeated at every meal, and 
sometimes for hours Tabby would try, and 
try again, only to be defeated and. go away, 
returning in a few moments eager to begin anew. 
Before long, however, she found that by jump- 


‘ing to the top she could easily reach the fish; 


and one morning she was caught trespassing, was 
arrested,.tried, found guilty of murder, and sen- 
teneed to be punished severely,—so severely, 
in fact, that, later on, when one of the fish died 
a natural death, and she was told she might 
have it, she turned and walked away, as if to 
say, ““You may enjoy punishing me, but I do 
not mean to give you the chance again.” 
Throughout the winter Robbie and Mamie 
could be seen in all the rooms where the sun 
shone brightly, hunting for flies; for Tommy 
was very particular about his diet. He always 
preferred flies which were alive, and, if by mis- 
take he chanced to jump for a dead one, he 


would work with both funny little fore feet « 


until the last morsel was ejected from his mouth. 
When a fat, juicy, live fly was given him, he 
would swallow it.with one gulp, wink both big, 
round eyes, and then hop off the board for his 
after-dinner swim. 

The newts, too, came in for their share of 
attention, especially when Mamie found the 
larger of the two, one morning, nearly dead, as 
she supposed. She hastily called the rest of 
the family, and then, as if Mr. Newt had only 
been waiting for his audience, he slowly rose from 
the bottom of the aquarium and began to per- 
form the most marvelous acrobatic freaks. 

“Look, do look!’’ cried Robbie, very much 
excited. ‘‘He’s turning himself inside out!” 
Tt did look so, but further investigation proved 
that he was only shedding his skin, which he did 
very gracefully, beginning at his nose and pull- 
ing and twisting and biting till the last par= 
ticle was off, and then the little cannibal turned 
and actually ate his old skin, and swam away, 
much pleased with himself, to show his new 
coat to the other members of the fish family. 

Toward spring Tommy, who had been getting 
bigger and bigger, and fatter and fatter, began 
to get restless in his narrow quarters, and Robbie 
came home one night very sober and sad. 

“Teddie’s carried his frog off to the bog, and 
he says I'll have to take Tommy away, or he’ll 
be a-jumping out, and no one knows what will 
happen to him. Is it so, mamma?” he asked, 
the tears all ready to flow if she said yes. 

“T suppose he really ought to be taken out,’ 
said mamma. “He would be so much happier 
with the others, but you may keep him a few 
days longer.” ; 

Shortly afterward, one morning, when they 


' gathered to feed the fishes, Tommy could not be 


found. They hunted everywhere, and finally 
Robbie, bursting, into tears sobbed out: 

“Tt’s that old Tabby has done it, I know! 
She knew she was guilty, and wouldn’t come 
near me this morning! I won’t love her one 
single bit more!”’ Further search revealed no 
signs of poor little Tommy, so all the family 
reluctantly came to believe in Tabby’s guilt. 

Early in May, when house-cleaning time came 
on, Nina, at Mrs. Erskine’s request, moved some 
large, heavy pictures which had stood near the 
aquarium all winter. She moved one, and 
started to move the other, when she stopped, 
looked, then went to call the children and 
Mrs. Erskine. Poor Tommy! There between 
the two pictures was his wasted little frame 
where he had hopped for refuge, perhaps after 


leaving the shelter of the aquarium, and had 
preferred death by starvation rather than at 
the hands or teeth of a cat. Robbie and Mamie 
wept over the remains of their pet, and how 
they wished they had done as Teddie Porter 
had done, as then he might have been saved! 
Tabby was now cleared of all blame, and taken 
back into favor once more. 

The children buried Tommy in a corner of the 
garden, and wrote this epitaph on a shingle, 
which still marks the spot: 


“Here lies our Tommy, a little green frog; 
How we wish we had taken him out to the bog! 
But we found his bones, there’s some comfort in 
that— 


To know he’s not inside of Tabby, our cat.” 


My story of Tommy is done, and Tommy’s 
story was only a part of the tale of the children’s 
aquarium; but I will not tell this time how the 
rest of them met their fate, one by one. I will 
only say, ‘Tabby didn’t do it.” 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 
(Young Contributors.) 

Love the birds, 

Love the bees, 

Love the leaves among the trees. 

Love everything kind and true, 

And everything bears love for you. 

Marsgorie ADAMS PHILLIPS. 
(Age ten years.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EVENING TALK. 
BY FRANCES CARMAN. 


ITTLE Emily was sitting in her mother’s 
lap by the open window. 

The sun was going down behind the 
distant mountains, its last rays bathing every- 
thing in a golden light. 

Nearly every night Emily would sit on her 
mother’s lap before going to bed, and they 
would talk about everything they saw and 
heard. 

“Oh, look, mamma, see that little birdie 
going home! I wonder if it has a dear mamma 
like mine?” And the child showered kisses 
on her mother’s face, with a merry laugh. 

Her mother drew Emily closer, and they 
both looked again from the window to see what 
next to talk about. 

“See that cat,” said Mrs. Clinton. “‘I wonder 
what it is watching for!’ 

“OQ mamma, I hope it is not going to catch 
that little birdic we just saw! What would its 
mother do without it? You could not do 
without me,‘could you, mamma?” 

“No, no, my child: do not think of such a 
thing. 

“Took, the cat is moving slowly toward the 
yard. Let us see what it is going to do.” 

They saw it go down the cellar stairs, and 
bring up a little kitten in its mouth, then hurry 
off to a house further on. 

The kitten had no mother, and for two or 
three days its cries had been annoying the 
whole neighborhood. 

The cat had been watching an opportunity 
to get into the cellar. It now conveyed the 
kitten to its own home and took care of it there, 
though it was not a mother cat. 

“Mamma, see Rachel going to feed her 
pigeons, and Fido with her. He always follows 
her wherever she goes.” 

‘Yes, there is a very strong cord binding 
him to his little mistress.” 

‘Why, I can’t see any cord. Where is it?” 

“No, you cannot see it; but it is there, 
nevertheless. It is the cord of love, and, 


” time. 


though we cannot sce it with our eyes, it binds 
people and animals very closely together.” 

“Oh, I know what you mean. It is what 
brings papa home to us at night, and what 
makes him come every week to see us when we 
are in the country. Isn’t that it, mamma?” 

““Yes, dear.” 

“Now here comes our organ-grinder with his 
little monkey. I wonder if it likes to be dressed 
up like that. It seems to me it would rather 
be free, as it was made, and go wandering in 
its native land, where the climate is always 
warm and comfortable for it. Here it comes, 
climbing in the window.” 

“Give it the money, Emily, and let it go to 
its master.” 

The monkey took the money, and climbed out 
of the window, down beside its master, dropping 
the money into a bag provided for the purpose, , 
and, turning around, took its cap off and bowed 
very low, to thank Emily for the money. 

It was some her papa had’ given her at lunch-. 
She had intended putting it in her 
bank to save for a doll she wanted; but she 
knew there was a little sick girl at the home 
of the organ-grinder, and she wanted to do her 
part to help the father take care of his child. 

Emily had been with her mother to see the 
little girl, and she thought it must be very hard 
to lie in bed all the time. < 

Last Christmas she had played Santa Claus, 
and had taken a large doll and other pretty 
toys to make the little girl’s life happier. 

Her mamma had died when she was only 
three years old, and it was but a year after 
that she had fallen and been hurt. Since then 
she had always been in bed, while her father 
went out to try to earn money for something 
to eat. 

Emily had always remembered the sweet 
little face, and the joy in the big black eyes 
when she saw the doll. 

To-night Mrs. Clinton told her there was 
going to be a great doctor call to see the little 
girl, and try to make her better. Emily threw 
her arms around her mother’s neck, saying: 

“© mamma, I am so glad! Does he think 
Marie can be made to walk and run like other 
little girls?” 

“He hopes so, but cannot tell yet. How 
would you like her to go to the seashore with 
us this summer?” 

“That would-be very nice, I think. Then I 
could do something to help to make her better. 

“She could play with all my toys, too. - She 
would like that, I guess. 

“T hope she can go, mamma. 

“Oh, there is Dick, come for his good night 
song. 

“Good evening, Dick! 
waiting for you. 
while we sing.” 

EIGHT 0’CLOCK. 

“ight times the clock has struck; 
The stars peep out o’erhead; 
Across the air there comes 
A sound of marching tread; 

In city and village and town 
The children are going to bed. 


Mamma and [I are 
She is going to play to-night, 


With footsteps swift or slow, 
With faces grave or bright, 

By two’s and three’s they go, 

All robed in gowns of-white, 

And each with a backward glance 
Calls cheerily out, ‘Good hight!” 


Now darker grows the sky, 

The stars their watches keep; 
When next the clock shall strike, 
With hollow voice and deep, 

In city and village and town 
The children will be asleep.” 
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For Every Other Sunday 
A BEDQUILT STORY. 
BY RUTH V. CLARK. 
sf RANDMA, I am lonesome inside of me.” 

& “Are you, dearie? What can we do 

for it I wonder?” 

“T wish it wasn’t so snowy. Then I could 
slide.” ‘ 

“Well, I do, too, Alice. But what can we 
do in here, I wonder? Haye you sewed any 
on your blocks to-day ?”’ 

“No, I don’t like to sew.”’ 
pouted dreadfully. 

“Now let me tell you,’ coaxed grandma. 
“You get your blocks and sew one, aid I will 
mend the stockings. And while we both work. 
I will tell you how another little girl, whose 
name was Susan, made a bedquilt a long, long 
time ago.” 

“Oh, goody, good! How big was the little 
girl, erandma? Was she bigger’n me?” And 
Alice began to put some squares together for 
a bloc ke “Did you know the little girl, 
grandma? Why don’t you begin? Oh, dear, 
I wish my thimble would stay on better!’ Here 
Alice scowled in a way that was dreadful to 
see, and pushed her thimble on very hard indeed. 

“Begin the story, ‘Once upon a time,’ please, 
grandma, and I won’t talk any more.” For, by 
this time Alice had begun to suspect why 
grandma did not begin the bedquilt story. 

“Well, yes,” said grandma. “Once upon a 
time there was a little girl whose name, I told 
you before, was Susan. She was a very tiny 
girl when her mother had her begin to sew pieces 
of woolen cloth together, and after a while she 
did it so well that one day her mother said, 
‘Now, Susan, you may begin a real bedquilt.’ 
So four square pieces of cloth, all the same size, 
were cut out. Two of the pieces were bright 
red, like Susan’s Sunday dress, and two were 
black like her mother’s dress. 

“Susan’s mother basted a red and black 
piece together, and the little girl began sewing 
with stitches, like those you take, Alice. Put 
the needle through the cloth, draw the thread 

- out, and place the needle again very carefully, 
not too far from the first stitch, you know, and 
not too deep, either. And so on, all the way 
across the seam. 

“When that was finished, the other red and 
black block was sewed the same way. Then 
the two parts were put together to make what 
Susan called a four patch. 

“She didn’t do all this in one day, nor two; for 
she was only four years old, and had to learn, 
just as you have. 

“There were a good many pricks on her poor 
little fingers. Her thimble, which. she called 
a ‘timmle,’ would forget what finger it belonged 
on, and sometimes would even fall off and roll 
under the stove or the lounge. 

“But, after the first block was finished, the 
second was easier, and soon there were ten, 
then twenty. Susan showed them to all her 
friends, and would say: ‘See my bedquilt that 
I made all myself. I have only got to have 
fifty-two more blocks. Then ma, will sew it 
together for me.’” 

“OQ grandma, it seems to me that was a 
good many more to make!”’ cried Alice. 

Yes it was; but Susan was so little, I don’t 
suppose she really knew how many fifty-two 
were. 

“About the time that Susan had her fifth 
birthday, her father read of a woman who, when 
she was a little girl, finished a bedquilt before 
she was seven years old. Now what do you 
think Susan said she would do?” 

“T believe I know, grandma. Susan said she 


And Alice’s red lips . 


_know it,” comforted grandma. 


would finish her bedquilt before she was seven 
years old,” was Alice’s guess. 

“No, she thought she could do better than 
that. Susan ad she would finish hers before 
she was six. Then how she did work! ‘Like 
a beaver,’ her father said.” And grandmasmiled 
to think of it. ‘‘The pile of blocks grew higher 
and higher, and the day before’ Susan was 
six years old the last block was finished. It 
was green and brown, I remember exactly 
how it looked.” 

“Dear, I wish mine was done! 
begin till I was six,” Alice said. 

“T know it, dearie; but, if you will work good, 
it will be a whole bedquilt almost before you 


But I didn’t 


chifdiren. are coming: I can see some one’s red 
cap.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tus is the story of one Haster, as told by 
a young friend of the Editor:— 

“We had plants at the end. J osephine Ran- 
som brought her old one over from last year, 
and got a prize. It was in fine shape. Betty 
Morison, a little girl, brought hers, too; but it 
was a funny stump of a geranium, dead as could 
be. The superintendent praised her for doing 
the best she could, and gave her a large new 
one. 

“We sang some carols, one of them I like 
ever so much,—‘Twas a Bluebird told the 
Story.’ Seems to me Easter carols sound bet- 
ter than other songs. I suppose it’s because 
they tell about spring, and things a-growing. 
I like winter, but I like spring better.’ 

“Our service was held in the church, and the 
people came and filled the pews. A minister 
spoke, not ours, but he used such big words I 
couldn’t just get at his meaning always. Then 
he went way back into history and told us lots 
about what Easter meant. I like to hear about 
what Easter is. But we were glad over our 
Easter, and proud of our school.’’. 

‘“‘T’m going to Sunday School right along after 
this. If the teachers are so good as to come, 1 
guess 1can. Then I’ve lots of friends there. I 
like friends.” 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


43. Tell the story of Eutychus. 

44, Where in the Book of Proverbs are some 
of the advantages of Wisdom enumerated? 

45. What is the story of the fall of Jericho? 

46. Which Psalm says, ‘‘My help cometh 
from the Lord’? 

47. Name the prophets known as the “greater 
prophets.” 

.48. What does Hosea say the Lord desires 
rather than sacrifice? 

49. Where is the story of Philip and the 
Ethiopian found? 


Answers 
To questions published March 25, 1906. 


36. Demetrius, a silversmith. He and his 
followers, who made silver shrines for the temple 
of Diana, were afraid that their “trade would 
come into disrepute” if the people accepted 
Paul’s teachings (Acts xix.). 

37. John xv. 

38. Nathanael (John i. 46). 

39. Luke xxi. 1-4; Mark xii. 41-44. 

40. “He that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). 

41. By Jesus to Nicodemus (John iii 8). 

42 John iii., vii., and xix. 


‘‘And now the . 


-LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of 56 letters. 

My 34, 49, and 54 is the sound Sail by a top. 

My 8, 36, 6, 51, and 22 is a color. 

My 43, 39, 20, and 53 is a quarrel. 

My 47, 48, 24, 26, 19, 25, 37, 13, 9, 15, and 55 
is an ally. 

My 1, 31, 28, 4, 33, 10, 38, 30, and 35 is of the 
highest excellence. 

My 11, 2, 40, 5, 37, and 52 is one ee adjusts 
-articles of clothes. 


My 18, 3, 16, 50, 21, 22, 46, 41,is the auntie . 


of a king. 

My 32, 12, 29, 23, and = isa ohhh of the’ Jew- 
ish calendar. a 

My 14, 44, 27, anid 7 is part of the bone of the 
leg. 

My 17, 42, 45, 4, and 19 is a loud sound. 

My whole is a sentence from a famous eulogy. 

Selected. 


CHARADE. 


Pray do not my first, or tiresome you will be; 

My next comes unbidden, oft we wonder why; 

“My third is in music, and often is in balls; 

My whole, an instrument, of days gone by. 
ReBecca STUART. 


PUZZLES. 
uF 


I orren murmur, yet I never weep; 
I always lie in bed, but never sleep; 

- My mouth is wide; and larger than my head, 
And much disgorges, though ’tis never fed. 
I have no legs nor feet, yet swiftly run, — 
And the more falls I get the faster I move on. 


2. 


. Tum reverse of darkness, 
. An exclamation. 
. A river in Russia. 
. A musical instrument. 
To be in debt. 
A town in France. 
The initial letters of the above give a city in 
England; the final ones, the river on which it is 
built. 


Fes 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. 


DEcAPITATION.— Visit. 

Game or Ciries.—1. Simplicity. 2. Vivacity. 
3. Felicity.. 4. Triplicity. 5. Infelicity. 6. Ra- 
pacity. 7. Opacity. 8. Multiplicity. 

ANAGRAM.—Hagle. 

CHARADE.—ILucknow. 

Conunprum XV.—Heat, because you can catch 
cold, = 

ConunDRUM XVI. —When U and I are one. 


The Omnipotent has sown His name on the 
heavens in glittering stars, but wpon earth He 
planteth His name by tender flowers. 

RIcHTER. 
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